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Book Trade Association. . Cleaning Old Engravings. 

Death of An Old Printer. Newspapers in Mexico. 
“Sheep’s-Feet" Again. . The Editor. . : 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


Printing # Lithographic Black § Colored [) 


+ [INES | + 
Varnishes, Gold Size, &c. i 


Nos. 515, 517 & 519 Minor Spree, PHILADeLpHia. 4 
: Bae i 


The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling Al 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


7) 
The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and fl 
will not clog on the rollers. if 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade al 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. fai 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very = | 























best quality, always on hand. 4) 
— © an = 
PRIiCH ists TL. = 
' L 
BLACK INKS. Per ib. RED INKS. Perth, | GREEN INKS, Per Ib. te 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.90 3.00 200 | Carmine, . ‘ ; . - 32,00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, ° “aor 200 7 | 
Fine Gloss Cut, ‘ ‘ , 3.00 2.00 100 | Lake,. . : ; “ . 1000 500 38.00 | French Green, . ° ° “ ‘ - 3.00 [rt 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, . . : ° ° 500 3800 | Lake Green—Light, ° . ‘ + 8.00 fri 
hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Ked, ° ‘ - 1090 500 4.00 | ark Green—Deep, . - 250 200 1.50 1.00 LO} 
Fine Job, for sized and calend. | Fine Red, . P . ° - 800 250 2.00 | Fine LightGreen, . " ji 2.00 150 100 mL) 
paper, . . ° . 2.00 130 1.00 75 50 | Fine Vermilion, . ‘ . 250 200 1,50 | Poster Green—Dark, ° . . 7% «©6650 I} 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cylinder _ | Poster Red, P 150 1,00 75 50 40 | Poster Green—Light, ° ° ‘ 75 — «50 i) 
and Adam” Presses, ‘ . 1.50 1.25 1.00 75 | Orange Mineral, ‘ “i : P ae 1) 
Wood Cut, foz power presses,. 75 50 40 30 } ’ = 
Extra Fine Book, 100 75-30 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE | PRINTERS. VARNISH. ih 
Good Book ° ° ° - © 30 LO No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks ‘ : . 8 | 
Hand-Press News, . . «30 2520 15 COLORS. aE nie RL tee aise ieee 
Drum Cylinder News 20 12 | Royal Purple, . . - 24.00 16.00 800 | « 9 « « “ * 45 Vr 
Rotary and Bullock News, , 15 12 | — . . “ : E - 6.00 | «s 36 rg * aa é ; . co 
BLUE INKS Oleret? : : : : ‘ : . —_ Quick Drying Varnish, . ; ; 75 60 50 
. ae ra . +50 299 | Magenta, . NOME Pecans ais ake ey By the gallon at special rates. i) 
ixtra Fine Bronze Blue, . ° . 2.4 2.0 ; — 
oe Bie, eight Bis =, #02 140 | MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. [ L 
A e. . . . ot - é e 
Light Blue : x : x 1.00 75 60 | Lake Brown, . ° : ° . . - 3.00 | No.0, . . ‘ . ° : ° . 40 {| 
Light Label Blue, . J ; 75 650 40 | Chocolate Brown, . ° ° ° « £60 )-¢ 4, A ° . : 3 > . : 40 ig te) 
Ultramarine— Extra Fine, 2 A 3.00 2.00 | Fine Gold Size, . > p 200 1450 100 “ 2 : ; " ; : : : : a 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 100 75 50 40 | FineRawSienna, . . . 200 160 1% )%3, . . . . . « . . §O TT 
| Snuff Brown, . ° ° e s 2.00 sa 55 {rm 
YELLOW INKS. | Fine Umber Brown, , 6 ON eis 1 50 j 65 
Naples Yellow,. . °. es cig ee a ye © Browa, . . . ane ae 75 ” eee eee tpn Re ECE cee 
Fine Le Yellow, r 2.00 150 1.00 ine Light Brown, . : ; 200 100 75 By the gall . 
Fine Ounge Yellow, ‘ 2:00 1.50 1.00 | Tints ot all shades and colors, , 2.00 1.50 1.00 DOR Mt tse = 
Poster Lemon Yellow, 7 50 | White Size, . . ; on 1.50 100 These Varnishes are warranted free from all | 
Poster Orange Yelléw, . . ° 75 50 | White Ink, . . +100 % £ © impurities. 1 
sa=-Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates."#a H 





R. S. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, QC,, FOR SALE, 


Gordon Job Presses— 

Eighth-medium (Improved), 8x12 inches inside chase, 
with steam fixtures; in warranted good order; price, 
boxed and shipped, with all attachments, $190. 

Quarter-medium (Improved), 10x15 inches inside chase, 
with steam fixtures, in warranted good order; $235. 

Half-medium, 13x 19 inches inside chase; for steam 
power only; in good order; $275. 

Eighth-medium, 5 4x10 inches inside chase; $110. 


Ruggles Job Press, 
One Card and Billhead Press, size 434x734 inches inside 


chase; good order; $90. 


Washington Hand Press, 
Platen 22x28; with iron inker; $125. 


Double Ruling Machine, 
Hickok’s make, in good order; will be sold cheap. 


Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 


Improved; 714x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 


$75. 


Adams Presses (Bed and Platen)— 
Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order. 
“ ‘* 26x43; 6-roller; good as new. 


Lithographic Hand Presses— 


Various styles and sizes. 


Standing Press (for dry pressing), 
One Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 
One All-Iron Press, bed 19x25; $90. 


Calendering Machine— 
With rolls 27 inches long, 6 inches diameter; with 
countershaft and compound gears; in first-class order. 


Stereotype Machinery— 

One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 

One Steam Drying Press, 16x1814; $100. 

One Job Casting Pan, $30. - 

One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 

One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch, to 
shave type high; $100. 

One Chiseling Machine, $40. 

One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; will 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 
price, $175. 

Turtle Tables— 
Three Turtle Tables, large size; in perfect order; cheap. 


Newspaper Folding Machine, 


Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 314x454; folds long mail 
size, five folds; in first-class order; price, $350. 


Bookbinders’ Cutter— 
One Riehl’s Self-Clamping Cutter, 25-inch; for steam 
power; in first-class order; $100. 
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VOLUME SEVENTEEN. 

With this number commences the seventeenth volume of the 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. Begun in 1866 as an experiment that 
not a few friends and hearty well-wishers regarded as a dubious 
one at the best, the existence of the C1iRCULAR, after the lapse 
of so long a time, is the best possible proof of the existence of 
a need for such a publication. Started in an humble way, it has 
grown in strength and influence, and rests to-day on founda- 
tions broad and deep—an acknowledged and welcome aid to 
the important business interests we have striven hard and con- 
scientiously to serve. 

If friends were doubtful at first of the wisdom of establish- 
ing the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, they have long since become its 
enthusiastic supporters, and have been re-enforced by more— 
and many of them younger—friends and appreciators. To 
old and young we desire to express thanks for patronage in the 
past and present, and to say that the work done by us in the 
past is but an earnest of what we propose to do in the future. 

In the new volume our long experience and greatly increased 
facilities will be used to promote, protect and uphold, so far as 
in our power lies, the great and growing interests of printers, 
publishers, stationers, lithographers, bookbinders, paper-makers 
and the industries connected with them. Again thanking our 
friends for favors in the past, and assuring them that we intend 
to merit their approval in the future, we open Volume Seven- 
teen of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


~ 


A VIGOROUS PROTEST. 

The mischievous bill introduced in Congress, providing for 
the removal of the duty of twenty-five per centum ad valorem on 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals, did not escape the vigi- 
lance of the Philadelphia Book Trade Association. Late last 
month—on February 27th—the members of that organization 
met to consider this unwise proposition, and embodied their 
logical and forcible reasons against the adoption of so unwise a 
measure in the following resolutions: 





Resolved, That we hereby protest against the passage of the bill No. 
3,709, introduced into the House of Representatives of the United States 





by Mr. Hardenbergh and referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, entitled ‘‘A Bill Removing the Duty of Twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem on Newspapers, Periodicals, and Magazines,”’ for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

First. It would be injurious to the American printers, wood-engravers, 
type and stereotype founders, electrotypers, paper-makers, bookbinders 
and publishers. 

Second. It would be unjust to all of these interests and parties for the 
reason that, while creating an untaxed foreign competition with them, 
their domestic interests could not and would not be relieved of any of the 
many local, State and National taxes which form so considerable part of 
the cost of all of their own productions. 

Third. It is uncalled for, for the reason that American publishers are 
now furnishing to our readers supplies of newspapers, periodicals and 
magazines which are at once both good and cheap, and these two quali- 
ties are not to be retained and further developed, but rather destroyed, 
by untaxed foreign competition. 

These resolutions were forwarded to the Ways and Means 
Committee, and received the careful attention of that important 
body of law shapers. The resolutions speak so clearly and 
pointedly for themselves that any comment upon them would 
be a work of supererogation. 





* 

SUPREMACY OF CHEAP AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Those of our Congressmen who wrong-headedly persist in 
saying that producers of American books, from paper-makers 
to binders, who ask for protection against ruinous competition 
are actuated by purely selfish motives, should be given a recent 
number of the London Saturday Review. That decidedly 
able publication has a deep-rooted, bitter prejudice against 
everything American; but the vials of its fiercest wrath are in- 
variably reserved for American literature. In the number of 
the acrid journal referred to is an exhaustive article on cheap 
and dear books. Our bitter, brilliant foe bestows high praise 
on the advantages of the three-and-a-half-franc French vol- 
umes, which it fairly admits are not so cheap as theirs, because 
to preserve them the purchaser must be at the additional ex- 
pense of having them bound. After lauding the beauty, du- 
rability, and many other exaggerated excellences of the Eng- 
lish half-guinea volumes, which few buy except the proprietors 
of circulating libraries, like Mudie, the Review, without cir- 
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cumlocution, admits that the ‘‘ selling of good books at nomi- 
nal prices is successfully done in the United States.”’ 

This candid, honest, truthful admission comes from an 
avowed foe of all American industries, and of the book-making 
one in particular. In face of it, what are we to think of our 
own countrymen who favor the introduction, duty free, of 
English-made books, to destroy the publishing business of the 
United States? What English publishers cannot do success- 
fully at home, they are to be permitted to do in this country, 
where the successful cheap book business, built up with years 
of toil and at an outlay of millions, is to be turned over to 
foreign rivals who have done nothing to foster it. Is it not 
monstrous to ask Congress to give to English publishers the 
right to reap where they have not sown, to sacrifice a home in 
terest of incalculable benefit to our people, that its profits may 
inure to men across the ocean ? 

English book-publishers, in their own market, are governed 
entirely by the orders from the owners of circulating libraries; 
they have no idea of what the popular demand for a work may 
be; they ascertain how many copies the circulating libraries 
will take, and govern their business accordingly. According 
to the Saturday Review, the greatest publishing houses in Lon 
don are powerless to make headway against the proprietors of 
circulating libraries. The mass of the reading public support 
the latter, as the millions of American readers stand by the 
publishers of cheap books. Powerless against their tyrannical 
circulating libraries at home, the English publishers are 
anxious to find a market for cheap popular books in the United 
States; to seize upon the trade built up at infinite labor and 
cost by Americans; to ruin an American industry and rear a 
prosperous English book-making trade on its ruins. This is 
just what the cry about admitting cheap English books and 
periodicals means. Confessing to having no market for thei: 
wares at home, and admitting their inability to create one, 
they coolly ask that the existing American market, to the esta 
blishment of which they have never contributed a penny, shall 
be thrown open to them without money and without price. 





DECENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA BOOK TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


On the twenty-third day of February, 1872, the gentlemen 
originating this useful and now influential Association held 
their first meeting in the rooms of Messrs. Cowperthwait & 
Co., at Chestnut and Seventh Streets. On the evening of the 
23d of February, 1882, most of the present members of the 
organization assembled to discuss a dinner in honor of the 
tenth anniversary of an association of business men which has 
been productive of great good to many important mercantile, 
industrial and literary interests. There sat down to the De- 
cennial Dinner: 

A. G. Elliot, H. T. Coates, J. M. Stoddart, W. P. Hazzard, John E. 
Potter, R. S. Menamin, E. T. Talmage, George R. Fagan, Francis 
Wells, Irvin Megargee, Horace N. Claxton, James M. Wilcox. Thomas 
E. Gaskill, John A. Black, Frank McLaughlin, Walter McMichael, R. 
E. Hastings, C. C. Febiger, A. J. Holman, Jr., J. M. Ferguson, Henry 
C. Baird, John Simmons, Joseph E. Winner, S. M. Elliott, George 
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Thompson, Roger Sherman, Charles M. Lea, J. B. Mitchell, F. W. 
McDowell, J. R. Sypher, Eugene H. Munday, J. C. McCurdy, John F. 
Smith, Richard G. Oellers, George S. Ferguson, S. C. Collins, H. S. 
Smith, Charles Haskell, E. Gately, Charles S. Smith, A. B. Hubbard, 
J. E. Barr and Hector Orr. 

After ample justice had been done to an elaborate bill of fare, 
Mr. Willis P. Hazzard, who acted as chairman in the absence 
of the President, Mr. Thomas MacKellar, who was detained 
at his home by illness, called the Association to order. In the 
course of a brief speech he gave a condensed account of the 
origin, progress and work accomplished by the Society during 
len years of its existence. He stated that fourteen of the 
original members had died; among those gone before were 
Bloomfield H. Moore and Sylvester J. Megargee. 

The Secretary, Mr. A. G. Elliot, read the last annual report, 
which set forth the facts that, on April 3d, 1872, the Associa- 
tion was fairly started with eighty-seven persons and firms. 
Little more than a month afterwards, on May 23d, it met to 
formally defend the tarift on paper, books, etc. That meeting 
culminated in sending an effective protest to Senator John 
Sherman, of Ohio, then the Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance. In the same year it forwarded to ten colleges 
in Western and Southern States Carey’s text-books on political 
economy as a means of educating the next generation of na- 
tional legislators in the true methods for advancing the inte- 
rests of domestic industries. It aided materially if it did not 
actually bring about the defeat of the Seelye bill for the repeal 
of the duty on imported books, the Hamlin postage bill, and 
the proposed Canadian reciprocity treaty in 1874. At present 
its powerful influence was being felt in the discussions on a 
projected international copright law. 

Addresses were then made by Messrs. Henry Carey Baird, 
Willis P. Hazzard, Hector Frank Wells, Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, Roger Sherman, and several others. On motion of 
Mr. R. S. Menamin, a vote of thanks was unanimously passed 
to Secretary A. G. Elliot for the ability with which he had 
guarded the interests of the Association from the date of its 
organization. A vote of thanks was also tendered the Com- 
mittee on Entertainment, consisting of Messrs. Henry T. 
Coates, A. G. Elliot and J. M. Stoddart. 

In response to calls, brief speeches were made by several of 
the participants in the banquet, representing the various inte- 
rests embraced in the Association. 
Lang Syne *’ 


Orr, 


The singing: of ‘* Auld 
by the entire company brought the Decennial 
Dinner of the Book Trade Association to a happy close. 
_— “ee 
DEATH OF AN OLD PRINTER. 

George William Clason, who was one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest printer in the United States, died recently in Mil- 
waukee, at the age of ninety years. 





He was a native of New 
York City; in his youth served a regular apprenticeship in a 
printing office, became a journeyman when of age, and 
throughout his long life was never for a day engaged in any 
other occupation. As a journeyman he set the type and read 
the proofs of the first book o: poems published by William 
Cullen Bryant. For atime he owned an interest in the Ohio 
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Daily Expose; im 1861 he disposed of his share to the once | 
He subse- | 


well-known politician, Clement L. Vallandigham. 
quently became part owner of the Milwaukee Daily News. 
Although nominally a publisher and proprietor, he always 
prided himself most on being a thorough practical printer, and 
preferred the case to the editorial desk. 
ncehpiigasiednindiatataaiiapicinitin 
THE TYPE FOUNDERS. 

FARMER, LirrLe & Co., New York, have issued a patented 
series of ‘* Lightface Model Black,”’ in sizes from Long Primer 
to Double Great Primer; a new series of ‘* Modern Antique,”’ 


in sizes from Long Primer to 4-line Pica; a ‘* Map Shade”? in | 


three sizes—Brevier, Long Primer and Pica. They have also 
added a Pica size to their ‘* Ancient ’’ series, and Double Eng- 
lish size to their popular ‘‘ Fashion ’’: series. 

THE Boston Type Founpry, Boston, Mass., has issued the 
‘* Beacon ”’ series, a condensed job letter, in four sizes—Pica, 
Great Primer, Double Small Pica and Double English. The 


Canon size of a new and beautiful Script, called ‘* Boston,’’ | 


from designs by Prof. Payson, shown by the same foundry, will 
make the printers anxiously await the appearance of the smaller 
sizes, down to Great Primer, which are promised at intervals of 
three weeks. A new ‘ Linear’’ series, from Pica to Double 
Great Primer, is a neat, extra condensed, hair-line Gothic letter, 
caps and small caps. 

James CoNNER’s Sons, New York, have added Pica size to 
their ‘‘ Inclined Stylograph ’’ series, and show some handsome 
faces of ornamented brass rule, in strips. 





“ SHEEP’S-FEET” AGAIN. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 
Sir :—I read Haskell’s letter in the February Printers’ Circucar, 


and was amused at his trouble over that word “‘ sheep’s-feet.”” Now, as 
I am a pressman, and my “‘ daddy ”’ was a pressman before me, I wil 
state, for Haskell’s information, that I have always called the tool writ- 
ten about a ‘‘claw-hammer,”’ having been so instructed by ‘dad.’ 
This name seems to me sensible and expressive, because the implement 
has a claw at one end and a hammer at the other; besides, it is brief and 
to the point—at both ends. You also get your plural easily—one claw- 
hammer, two claw-hammers, etc. 

So, if you “‘ literary fellers’’ want to save us pressmen, as well as our 
employers, time in talking and trouble in writing, call the thing a ‘‘claw- 
hammer,”’ and be done with it. 

Respectfully and fraternally, 
-PETER JONES, Pressman Aurora. 

Puicapecenuia, March 17, 1882. 


ssp evince 

WorKINGMEN’S libraries are attracting some attention in 
England. At five manufacturing establishments libraries are 
maintained, containing from 600 to 5,500 volumes, and the 
expense being in the main part defrayed by weekly subscrip- 
tions of half-penny to one penny per week by the working- 
men. The first of these institutions was established in 1847, 
and for ten years it was without an imitator. The 1,500 books 
belonging to a Birmingham manufactury have grown into high 
favor, the issue in 1880 having beén about 8,000. There are 
two vul,vious advantages in this system—the workingman sees 
its workings, and can receive the books which he requires as 
he leaves work for the day. 


A NEWSPAPER’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 
An event that has marked the history of but few of the 
leading representatives of the daily press of to-day was cele- 
| brated with considerable ec/at in the city of Newark, New Jer- 
| sey, on Saturday evening, March 4, 1882, at the hotel of the 
| well-known caterer, Mr. F. Kleb, by a dinner tendered to the 
| attachés of the Newark Daily Advertiser by the present pro- 
| prietor, Mr. Thos. T. Kinney, in honor of the fiftieth anni- 
| versary of the establishment of that popular local journal. 
There were assembled at the several tables spread for the feast 
between sixty and seventy persons, which included all the de- 
| partments, from the proprietor and his two sons, Willie and 
Tommy, aged respectively nine and seven years, down to the 
humblest representative of the composing or press rooms. 

An elegantly printed satin menu, accompanied by a plainer 
one on paper (in order that the handsomer one might be pre- 
served) was placed at each plate, when the guests ranged 
themselves around the sumptuously spread board. At the head 
of the table, placed in the form of a square, sat Mr. Kinney, 
| confronted by his two sons; upon his right and left were Dr. 
Sanford B. Hunt and Mr. J. K. Hoyt, Semor and Managing 
Editors; and these in turn were flanked by Mr. Oba Woodruff, 
Business Manager; Wm. M. Lee, Superintendent of the Com- 
posing Room; Wm. T. Hunt, Assistant Managing Editor; 
John E. Rowe, Superintendent of the Job Department; John 
Conway, Superintendent of the Press Room, and other repre- 
sentatives of the editorial, business and printing depart- 
ments: of the establishment. The company was called to 
order by Dr. Hunt, who pronounced as a blessing one that he 
had heard from a celebrated doctor of divinity upon an occa- 
sion somewhat similar, many years before; his words were: 
‘*O Lord, give us keen appetites and good digestions.’’ This 
was responded to by a hearty amen from all present, when the 
exercises began, governed by the following 


MENU. 
OYSTERS. 
Maurice Coves, on the Half Shell. 
SOUP. 
Bretagne. 
FISH, 
Salmon Trout, Egg Sauce. 
ENTREE. 
Tenderloin of Beef, Mushrooms and Green Peas. 
ROAST. 
French Fried Potatoes. 
SALAD. 


Boiled Potatoes. 


Turkey, with Lettuce. 


Lobster. Potato. 
RELISHES, 
Beets. 
Fruit in Season. 
DESSERT. 
French Coffee. 
Ice Cream, Mixed. 


Olives. Pickles. 


Cake. 


Champagne for the occasion, of the choicest brand, mild 
and sparkling, and in bountiful supply, was furnished from Mr. 
Kinney’s private store; and though sparingly indulged in by 
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those present, was keenly appreciated by all. After the seve- 
ral courses had been despatched, Dr. Hunt, who had acted as 
master of ceremonies, called for a speech from the one whose 
bounty all had enjoyed. 

In response, Mr. Kinney said that he did not think any re- 
marks that he might make would add to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. Indeed, did he give expression to the thoughts up- 
permost in his mind they would be of a saddening rather than 
of a gladdening character. In the past fifty years there had 
been sorrows as well as pleasures, and a retrospect covering 
that period brought out in strong relief the former with the 
latter. During that time, the speaker said, he had lost both of 
his parents, as well as many dear friends of near or remote 
family and social connection; and these, to him, were reflections 
for which those present could have but little sympathy. But 
notwithstanding this there was much to be thankful for, and he 
rejoiced that it was his privilege to be present with those who 
had gathered on an occasion so auspicious. It had not oc- 
curred to him before that he was the head of so large and 
respectable a family, and withal so intelligent and good-look- 
ing; and he concluded by expressing the hope that the present 
meeting and its results would be followed by a better mutual 
understanding of each other, and a lasting friendship that time 
could not efface. 

Dr. Hunt, the senior editor, was then called upon for some 
remarks, and responded by referring to his seventeen years’ of 
pleasant service in the establishment, concluding by telling of 
his experience while upon a two-weeks’ cruise in the Gulf of 
Mexico, illustrating strongly the fact that the men who govern 
by the quiet forces of those innate elements of character that 
are felt and not heard are they who govern most wisely, and not 
those who depend upon the amount of bluster they make. 
The Doctor endeavored to impress this upon the minds of the 
young present, as well as those who are older and have yet 
much to learn. 

Mr. Oba Woodruff, the energetic business manager, was next 
called upon, and in response traced the history of the establish- 
ment during the more than thirty-two years of his connection 
with it, referring in most complimentary terms to several of the 
attachés as old as he in the service, who were still his co- 
workers, and also to the heads of the several departments and 
their long connection therewith, and concluded with a telling 
tribute to the fidelity with which all had acquitted themselves 
of the several trusts resting upon them. He, too, expressed 
the hope that in the future, as in the past, the same mutual 
confidence and esteem would distinguish the relations of em- 
ployer and the employed, and between the heads of the 
several departments and those under them. 

Mr. J. K. Hoyt, the managing editor, was then called upon 
and responded by saying that if, like Rosalind, you bid me 
‘*take the cork out of my mouth,’’ he would reply with 
Brutus, ‘* Lend me your ears.’”’ After referring in the most 
pleasant terms to the affection and courtesy always manifest 
among the attachés of the editorial department, the uniform 
good feeling that existed between them, and the alacrity with 
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which every call for duty was responded to, he dwelt some- 
what humorously upon the peculiarities of each one indivi- 
dually, eliciting much merriment and laughter as each telling 
hit was made, closing with thanks for the opportunity that had 
been afforded him in the enjoyment of the evening, and join- 
ing in the wish expressed by those who had preceded him. 

Mr. Wm. M. Lee, superintendent of the composing room, 
was next called for, and responded by endorsing much that 
had been already so well said, and adding a few timely remarks 
in behalf of the department represented by him. 

Mr. John E. Rowe, superintendent of the job printing de- 
partment, was then called for, and in response said that he did 
not know why he had been called upon to perform so unusual 
a duty as that of speech-making. 
to tell a story, he might have tried; or to sing a song, the effort 
would have been gladly put forth; but to make a speech, he 
did not know how or where to begin. 


Had he been called upon 


He could endorse all 
the good things that had been said and subscribe to every sen- 
timent that had been uttered. He concluded by asking all 
present to rise and with him drink the following toast: 

The Newark Daily Advertiser. Long may it continue in the path it 
has trodden; may the honored name that has added dignity, during the 
past half century, to its acknowledged successful career, continue to 
guide the helm down the years of a still more prosperous future; and 


may it never require the aid of co-workers less efficient than those now 
connected with it.’” 

Every man was at once upon his feet and echoed the senti- 
ment expressed, following it with three rousing cheers. 

Messrs. W. T. Hunt, J. Austin Williams, Col. Edwards, J. 
H. Harlowe, Wm. M. Berry, and others, responded to requests 
made upon them for remarks, each in his own happy way; 
continuing the festivities until nearly twelve o’clock, when all 
united in singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ and the assembly 
parted, each for his home, wondering whether any present 


would witness the centennial celebration, fifty years hence. 


innenonreeeetinllibay 
CHINESE PRINTING. 

The blocks are all of the same size, about eight inches by 
twelve inches, and about half an inch thick. Each block re- 
presents two leaves or four pages of the book, being engraved 
on both sides. The blocks for a complete work can thus be 
stowed away in a very small compass. The cost of engraving 
is said to be but little more than the expense of setting up a 
page of Chinese type and preparing it for the press. An edi- 
tion of one copy can be printed, if no more are required; and 
thus. the expense of keeping a large stock of printed books on 
hand—some of which might eventually have to be sold as waste 
paper when they grew out of date or revisions had to be made, 
as is the case among ourselves—is entirely avoided. Any errors 
or misprints that may be discovered can, as a rule, be corrected 
on the blocks with but very little trouble. A skillful printer 
can print by hand 5,000 leaves of two pages each in a day, 
using no press or machinery whatever. He supplies his own 
tools, and receives as wages about twenty-five cents a 
day. The paper ordinarily used is white and of the best 
quality, although a yellowish kind is also made use of at a re- 
duction of twenty per cent. on the selling price. 
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NEWSPAPER WRITING. 

The majority of people imagine that it is the simplest thing 
in the world to edit a newspaper. A man may have grave 
doubts about his talent for public speaking; may freely admit 
that he cannot turn a tune or recognize one when turned by 
anybody else; may confess that he is no poet, not much of a 
scholar, and nothing of an artist; but there is no creature so 
poor-spirited as to avow his incapacity to edit a newspaper. 
On the contrary, this is a work to which every man has a 
manifest call. No matter what his actual business may be 
preacher, lawyer, physician, butcher, baker, candlestick-maker 
—he has a secret fancy that if he only had a chance he could 
make a newspaper a little more spicy and livelier than any- 
thing in the shape of a public journal that has ever come in 
his way. This is one of the most amusing and universal weak- 
nesses of modern times. The number of people infected by 
it is known only to publishers, just as the extent to which 
opium-eating is practiced is known only to druggists and phy- 
sicians. The drawers and waste-basket of every leading 
newspaper office in the country overflow with evidence of the 
ambition and harmless vanity of the vast public, who scribble 
by stealth, and patiently toil over reams of composition which 
nobody can be induced to print. 

It must be admitted that there is something very enticing 
and enviable in editorial life as it appears to the outside world. 
The delight of getting into print for the first time is one of the 
keenest enjoyments. What, therefore, both men and women 
reason to themselves, must be the pleasure of that happy man 
who daily feasts the public with his wisdom, and whose small- 
est scribbling finds its way into type without criticism or delay ? 
But this reasoning is altogether unsound. The editor does not 
look at things exactly in the same roseate light. The bright 
colors seen by other eyes have become to his a little clouded. 
The freshness, the exquisite charm of seeing his reflections in 
print has long since vanished. He writes sometimes painfully 
and under pressure, often harassed by a thousand petty vexa- 
tions, and not unfrequently with aching head and weary hand. 
His work is, of all work, the most wearying, the most ex- 
haustive to both body and brain. 
orable and cannot be refused. 


The call for copy is inex- 
He must write; he must also 
endure the most contemptible and continued criticisms, but 
bear patiently ‘‘to be esteemed dull when he cannot be witty, 
and to be applauded for wit when he knows he has been dull.’’ 
Every blockhead who buys his paper feels that he has pur- 
chased a right to dictate the manner in which it shall be con- 
ducted; to criticize sharply everything that appears in it, and 
to ‘elevate its tone,’’ with his carping lucubrations fairly 
written out and enclosed in a note for immediate publication, 
signed ‘* A Subscriber,’’ ‘* An Old Patron,’”’ or ‘* An Earnest 
Well Wisher.’’ If you were to ask this modest friend to cut 
you a coat, or measure you for a pair of boots, he would in- 
dignantly reply that that was not his trade; that he knew 
nothing about it, and would not attempt it. But the diffidence 
which shrinks from the shears, and coyly draws back from the 
awl and lapstone, boldly grasps the pen and undertakes to 











illuminate and instruct the world. Breeches and shoes require 
art, experience, reflection in their making; political essays 
flow spontaneously from the most addled pate, or can be 
pumped out of it by sheer hand labor, without the vulgar ap- 
pliances of study, thought and knowledge. Such is life ! 
LS SL ES 
FANCIES IN STATIONERY. 

Designs in illuminated bronzes are among the latest and 
most popular novelties, and in them very beautiful effects are 
produced by various combinations of metallic colors—such as 
silver, brass, gold and bronze—and rich tints of green, blue 
and cardinal. The fancy for grotesque designs is very pro- 
nounced, and that design is likely to be the most sought after 
in which the element of whimsicality most predominates. 
In response to the prejudice in favor of what is odd and uncon- 
ventional, the creeping things have been given a place on paper 
and card. Snakes curl themselves on letter paper, lizards in 
relief, colored to the life, disport themselves on dinner cards; 
prosaic field vegetables, dressed in their livery of green, il- 
luminate the corners of note-heads; while storks and owls 
peer down from chimney tops and telegraph wires. Fishes and 
insects are also impressed into decorative service, and, adapted 
or presented in utter realism, they look out from letter heads 
and cards. The dragon design in bronze and green, and that 
of the stork, in which this much-portrayed fowl is brilliantly 
presented in gold and blue, with beak and claws tipped with 
red, show pretty combinations of tints. 

In dinner cards, small circular ones show the usual floral de- 
signs, with surprising additions from the department of natural 
history. Realistic frogs, turtles, lizards and dragon-flies in re- 
lief, shown in metallic colors tinted after—immediately after— 
nature, stretch their lazy lengths across the cards. For card- 
board silk is sometimes substituted; and a painted marine de- 
sign, with the water indicated, and a fish of bronze, with fins, 
gills and tail in red, bearing a card in his mouth, swimming 
therein, showed with charming effect against a background of 
blue silk, fringed at ends. 





— - 

In reply to a correspondent who indignantly asks if nothing 
can be done to stop the vandals who are transforming the face 
of the country into one vast advertising medium, the Spring- 
field Republican observes that, one obstacle in the way of pre- 
venting such outrages is the melancholy fact that farmers and 
landed proprietors don’t care, or if they do it is only one or 
two dollars’ worth. The disapproval of the advertising fiend 
is chiefly felt by persons who don’t own any fences, or sheds, 
who have nothing but a sensitive taste and a power- 
less indignation. These unfortunate people can’t do anything 
except swear never to buy a particle of the soaps, or the denti- 
frices, or elixirs, or suspenders, or other contrivances so inso- 
lently advertised, and never to deal with the advertisers. We 
should like to see a league formed bound by that solemn obli- 
it is a perfectly proper occasion for boycotting. 


~ 
ball 


or rocks 


gation 





Music type was invented by Johann Breitkopf, in 1750. 
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GRENVILLE MURRAY. 

The death of Mr. Edward Chandos Grenville Murray, at 
Paris, occurred last month. Mr. Murray’s career was a cu- 
rious one. Very early in life he entered the diplomatic service 
under the patronage of Richard Chandos Grenville, second 


Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, who was his god-father; 


his brother, Mr. Henry John Murray, long H. B. M.’s Consul | 


at Portland, Maine, and now stationed at Montevideo, being the 
at least equally fortunate god-child of Henry John Temple, 
Viscount Palmerston. 
the Crimean war, was attached to the British Legation at 
Vienna. 
of the House of Lords to certain publications made at St. Pe- 
tersburg, indicating that Russia must have received information 
as to the policy of Great Britain through a breach of confi- 
dence on the part of some person in the employ of the Foreign 
Office. 
British Minister at Vienna must have been communicated to 


Subsequently it appeared that the despatches of the 


Baron Sina, the great Greek banker, who then made. “* fair | 


weather and foul’’ on the stock exchange of Vienna, and Mr. 
Grenville Murray was suddenly and peremptorily relieved from 
his duties at Vienna. Returning to England, and meeting 
with an icy reception at the Foreign Office, he promptly pro- 
ceeded to attack the Aberdeen Government, through the Lon- 
don Daily News, in a series of articles which indicated the 
possession by the writer of the most minute and varied infor- 
mation as to the diplomatic relations of England with the Rus- 
sian, the Prussian, and especially the Austrian Governments. 


as they had been begun, and nothing more was heard of Mr. 


Grenville Murray until 1856, when he was appointed to the office | 


of Consul-General at Odessa, which post he held until 1868, 
when he was summarily removed in consequence of a representa- 
tion made to the Foreign Office by the underwriters at Lloyds. 


Insurance to a considerable amount having been effected upon | 
a Greek ship loaded with grain from Odessa to London, the | 


ship never arrived and the insurance was called for and paid; 
but suspicions having arisen, an agent of the Lloyds was sent out 
to investigate the matter, who returned to report that no such 
vessel had ever existed, though there could be no doubt that 
the insurance had been effected and paid on the strength of a 
British consular certificate granted at Odessa. Mr. Murray 
was relieved, and, returning to England, besieged the Foreign 
Office for exculpation in vain. 

It was then that Mr. Murray established the Queen’s Mes 
senger, the very vivacious precursor of the present generation 
of London ‘*society journals.’’ He lampooned Lord Derby 
and the Duke of Cambridge mercilessly, and his personal at- 
tacks on Lord Carrington, who was then taking an active in- 
terest in the revival of coaching, and whom the Queen’s Mes- 
senger ridiculed as ** Bob Coachington, Lord Jarvey,’’ led to a 


memorable fracas on the 22d of June, 1869, when the peer | 


struck Mr. Grenville Murray on the head with a stick, on the 
steps of the Conservative Club, of which they were both mem- 


bers. The parties were brought up at the Marlborough Street 


The elder brother, at the outbreak of | 


On March 15, 1854, Lord Derby drew the attention | 
| Mr. Grenville Murray appeared in Court with his counsel and 
| a tin box containing, as was understood, an interesting corres- 
| pondence between Lord Carrington, the Duke of Beaufort, and 
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Police Court, when Mr. Grenville Murray, after much wrang- 


| gling, denied the authorship of the article, but declined to an- 
| swer questions with regard to his connection with the paper of 


which his son was registered as the proprietor. He admitted 


| that he had written some articles for it, but declared that he 


**would sooner have cut off his right arm’’ than to have 
written others. In the end Lord Carrington was bound over 


on the first count and committed for trial on the second, and 


| when he was convicted at the Middlesex Sessions, July 22, the 


Court merely placed him under his own recognizance to appear 
for sentence whenever he should be called upon. The examina- 
tion in the Police Court was interrupted by an exciting incident. 


a young lady then conspicuous in the world of St. John’s 
Wood. 
Duke of Beaufort and a number of friends, and, at the close 


Lord Carrington came into Court accompanied by the 


of the case, leaped over the barriers, knocked down the coun- 
sel and Mr. Murray, thrashed the policeman in charge of pub- 
lic order, captured the tin box and carried it triumphantly off, 
placing it in the custody of Lord Carrington’s solicitor, Mr. 


Newman. Civil proceedings soon followed against Mr. Mur- 


| ray for debt, the publication of the Queen’s Messenger was 


suspended, and Mr. Murray fled to France.. He for some 
| time contributed sketches and reminiscences to the English and 


Continental press. Subsequently, he was one of the founders 


| of the London Wor/d, but sold his interest to Mr. Edmund 
These publications were suspended as suddenly and mysteriously | 


After this, 
Mr. Murray contributed articles on social topics to Vanity 


Yates, who has made a fortune in the speculation. 


Fair, and was credited with the authorship of many of the 
He had much wit, 
though it was rather too dry to be popular, and he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the seamy side of English life. 


” 


** Queer Stories ’’ in the London 77uth. 





_— 
THE HEAD-LINER. 

The professor of journalism, who ptriodically tells us all _ 
about newspapers, has failed to notice a comparatively modern 
and a very important feature of the newspaper, namely, the 
head-lines. This is a department of the paper which has 
stealthily conquered for itself an influence which every news- 
paper manager—sometimes inadequately—recognizes. It often 
happens that the ingenious artist in this department is really 


editing the paper. He can convey an impression which the 





He 
can create a doubt or awaken suspicion by a single artfully, 


writers of ponderous leaders are endeavoring to avoid. 


chosen word, or sow broadcast an opinion which it may take 
columns of writing to show is unfounded. Suggestions that 
are buried in the body of articles may attract no attention; but 
the flaming head-line takes theeye at once, and its diagnosis 
| of the matter which it criticises may be very wide of the mark 
without the average reader applying any corrective. The head 

line largely regulates the emphasis that is given to the report of 
current events. Small matters in this way may be magnified, 





| and mere conjectures invested with nearly the dignity of facts. 
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HELPING EDITORS TO OBTAIN NEWS. 

Some supposed friends of a newspaper have peculiar ideas 
as to what kind of items a paper really requires. Not long 
since a gentleman came into the Galveston ews sanctum and 
said: ‘* Look here! You miss a heap of live items. I’m on 
the streets all day; I’ll come up every once in a while and 
post you.’’ 

‘**All right, fetch on your items; but remember, we want 
news.”’ 

Next day he came up beaming all over. ‘I’ve got a live 
item for you. You know that infernal bow-legged gorilla of a 
brother-in-law of mine, who was in business here with me ?”’ 

“I believe I remember such a person,’’ said the editor, 
wearily. 

** Well, I’ve just got news from Nebraska, where he is 
living, that he is going to run for the Legislature. 
give him a blast. Lift him out of his boots. 
on my account.’’ 


Now, just 
Don’t spare him 
Next day he came up again. ‘* My little item was crowded 
out. I brought you some news,’’ and he hands in an item 
about his cat, as follows: 


A RemarKkas_e Anmmac.—The family cat of our worthy and distin- 


guished fellow-townsman Smith, who keeps the boss grocery store of 


Ward No. 13 (beer always on tap), yesterday became the mother of five 
singularly-marked kittens. 
event has taken place. We understand Mr. Smith is being favorably 
spoken of as a candidate for Alderman. 

The editor groans in his spirit as he lights a cigar with the 
effort. It is not long before he hears that Smith is going 
around saying that he made the paper what it is, but it is not 
independent enough for a place like Galveston. 

Many readers will say this sketch is overdrawn; but thou- 
sands of editors all over the country will lift up their right 
hands to testify that they are personally acquainted with the 
guilty party. 


— +e 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Some things are so common that few apprehend the inge- 

nuity and labor required to make them. 





Postage stamps, for 


instance, are in everybody’s mouth, except the wise ones, who- 


use a wet sponge, but scarcely any one knows how they are 
manufactured. Two men are kept hard at work covering 
them with the colored inks and passing them to a man and 
girl, who are equally busy printing them with large rolling 
hand-presses. After the small sheets of paper upon which the 
two hundred stamps are engraved have dried enough, they 
are sent into another room and gummed. The gum used for 
the purpose is a peculiar composition, made of the powder 
of dried vegetables mixed with water, which is better than 
any other material—for instance, gum arabic 
the paper badly. The paper is also of a peculiar texture, 
somewhat similar to that used for bank notes. 

After having been again dried, this time on little racks, 
which are fanned by steam power for about an hour, they are 
put between sheets of pasteboard and pressed by hydraulic 
presses, capable of applying a weight of two thousand pounds. 


This is not the first time this unheard-of 


which cracks 


The next thing is to cut the sheets in half; each sheet, of 
course, when cut, contains one hundred stamps. This is done 
by a girl with a large pair of shears, cutting by hand being 
preferred to that of machinery, which method would destroy 
too many stamps. 

They are then passed to other squads, who, in as many 
operations, perforate the sheets between the stamps. Next 
they are pressed once more, and then packed and labeled and 
stowed away in another room, preparatory to being put in 
mail-bags for despatching to fulfil orders. 

If a single stamp 1s torn, or in any way mutilated, the whole 
sheet of one hundred is burned. About five hundred thousand 
| are burned every week from this cause. 

For the past twenty years not a single sheet has been lost, 
such care has been taken in counting them. During the pro- 
cess of manufacture the sheets are counted eleven times. 





oo 
WARMTH FROM NEWSPAPERS. 

Many years ago, in one of the severe winters, when there 
was much hardship among the poor, a city paper suggested 
that old newspapers, spread over the bed, would form an ex- 
cellent substitute for blankets and coverlets. This brought 
upon the journal a great deal of harmless ridicule from other 
papers, but it brought comfort to many a poor family. In the 
matter of bed-clothing especially, we are apt to associaje 
warmth with weight, and do not consider that there is no 
warmth in the coverings themselves, but that they merely pre- 
vent the heat of the body from passing off. Whatever is a 
poor conductor of heat will make a warm covering. Paper 
itself is a poor conductor, but still poorer are the thin layers of 
air that are confined when two or three newspapers are laid 
upon one another. A few newspapers laid over the bed will 
keep one much warmer than some of the heavy, close-woven 
blankets. We do not propose newspapers as a substitute for 
blankets and comfortables, but it is one of those make-shifts 
that it is well to knew. In traveling one may, by the aid of a 
few papers, secure a comfortable rest in a thinly-clad bed, and 
if we cannot afford to give a destitute family a blanket or a 
comfortable, we may show them how to increase the useful- 

ness of their thin coverings by stitching a few layers of news- 
| papers between them. It may be well to remind those who 
grow window plants, that by moving them away from the 
window and arranging a cover of newspapers over them, they 
may be preserved from harm in severely cold nights. With 
| the plants, as with ourselves, it is not so much that the cold 
comes in as that the heat goes off, and often a slight protection 
will prevent the escape of heat.__American Agriculturist. 

-e 

THERE are only one hundred and thirteen works in the 
| English language which the blind can read. Producing books 

in raised letters is very expensive, and, of course, the sales are 

small, so that their publication is a matter of charity. The 

Perkins Institute, of Boston, have almost raised a fund of 
$100,000, with which they will issue twelve books a year in- 

definitely. 


| 
| 
| 
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LITERATURE AS A BUSINESS. 

The stories of Otway, Chatterton and Savage prove that the 
misery of even distinguished men of letters was something 
more than a myth suggested by Pope’s hatred of Grub Street. 
The vast increase in the number of readers has raised literature 
from the gutter, and even enabled her to share the crumbs that 
fall from civic tables. Chatterton and Otway, and even Sav 
age, could scarcely manage to starve in our time. To be sure, 
if they had insisted on writing poetry, and nothing but poetry, 
they might have made acquaintance with hunger, bankruptcy 
and the workhouse. But the times would have taught them 
wisdom. ‘There is only one recorded instance of a poet who 
refused to write even an ordinary letter in prose, and he was a 
Frenchman of 1830. In Chatterton’s days the most degraded 
failures in literature, the poets whose lines would neither scan 
nor rhyme, turned ‘‘ gazetteers.’’ Pope describes them ‘‘as 
numberless and nameless as blind puppies drowned before they 
can see.’’ Doubtless Chatterton and Otway would have stooped 
to this rather than have starved or begged. 

But if the modern appetite for periodical literature, bound- 
less and insatiate as it is, has rescued literature from hunger, it 
is not certain that literature has thereby been elevated as an 
art. It, as well as journalism, has become a profession, and a 
profession of which the members are apt to be rather hurried 
imtheir work. Even in the middle of the last century litera- 
ture was turning im this direction. Johnson’s greatest pieces 
were done as regular jobs for the booksellers. Goldsmith was 
generally paid in advance for his copy, and was constantly in 
arrears. A certain haste and perfunctoriness, a certain laxity 
of style, are likely to be the defects of a literature which is 
turned out as a piece of business to meet a given demand. 
Literature which has much of this defect can hardly become 
classical and live. Fortunately, there will always be men of 
letters so gifted by nature with style, and so truly artists, that 
even their hack work will be well done. Of these men were 
Johnson and Goldsmith in England, Poe in America, and 
Gautier in France, though the nature of his avocation, and the 
hurry in which he plied his trade, often caused Gautier to want 
All men of let- 


ters, in an age when letters are a profession, are apt, as Thacke- 


ideas worthy of his beautiful workmanship. 


ray said, to exhaust the soil of their minds, to till and retill a 
field into which they could afford to put no new material of 
reading and thinking. Excellent literary work can scarcely be 
obtained for any length of time from men who have taken 
early and by choice to their profession. Their time is so much 
occupied in writing, it is so necessary for them to be always 
producing, that they have no chance of acquiring and digest- 
ing new stores of knowledge. Even in fiction, when the 
weaving of romance becomes a handicraft, the same difficulty 
makes itself felt. Men can only write fiction out of their ex- 
perience; they must study character, and make acquaintance 
with many social ranks, with many new places and new faces, 
if they are to write with freshness and vigor. 

The critics of the future, if they trouble themselves much 


about our literature of to-day, will probably begin by rejecting 





all that part of it which is really journalism in a graver dis- 
guise. All the countless and clever magazine articles about 
questions of morality, questions of politics, will be thrown to 
They 
have not the mark of style, they are not the refined productions 
of leisure, like the delightful essays of Addison. And 
rarely have they even a touch of Steele’s sweet humor! 


one side, as at best curious material for the historian. 


how 
Our 
histories have a far better chance ‘‘ to reach the land of matters 
unforgot;’’ partly because some of them have been written by 
men of leisure, men who had nothing to hurry them, like Mr. 
Grote. It is so difficult to catch authors in the nght mood for 
producing anything permanent. Johnson’s ‘Lives of the 
Poets,’’ and probably most of the rest of his labors, would 
never have been finished if booksellers and dire necessity had 
not driven on the lazy, reluctant giant. Mr. Thackeray, as 
Mr. Trollope has been saying, was almost equally averse to 
work; he liked delay, and only the approach of the, day of 
publication could make him sit down resolutely to finish a 


> or ‘*The Newcomes.’’ It 


number of *‘ Pendennis,’ seems 
certain that, if literature had not been to them a necessary pro- 
fession, both Thackeray and Johnson, and many others, would 
have produced extremely little, mére trifles perhap., an:l would 
have been best-known and remembered as witty companions. 
In their case necessity has been our benefactor; but the needs 
of a daily profession could never have made any man produce 
Gibbon’s ‘* Decline and Fall,’’ or perhaps Macaulay’s ‘* His 
tory.”? And it is certain that necessity, in spite of Horace’s 
confession and example to the contrary, will seldom make any 
man produce poetry worth reading.—London Daily News. 
~~ 


CLEANING OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


If brown spots and rings of mildew have not made their ap- 


pearance, float the engraving, face downward, for twenty-four 
hours on a large quantity of water in a vessel perfectly free 
from grease and soil of all kinds. Lift it from the water on a 
perfectly clean sheet of glass, drain, transfer to blotting paper, 


If the 


stains are bad, or are not removed by this plan, place the en- 


dry, rub with bread as is done in drawings, and iron. 


“yravings in a shallow dish and pour water over them until they 


are completely soaked. Carefully pour off the water, and re- 
place it by a solution of chloride of lime (one part of liquor 
calcis chlorate to thirty-nine parts of water). Asa rule, the 
stains disappear us if by magic. If not, pour on the spot pure 
liquor calcis chlorate; if that does not succeed, add a little 
acid nitrohydrochloro dil. As soon as the stain disappears, 
wash the engraving carfully with successive portions of water 
till all the chlorine is removed. Then steep it in a weak solu- 
tion of glue or gelatine, which may be colored with coffee 
grounds, to give the engraving a yellow color. Then dry be 
tween blotting paper under a weight, and iron with a sheet of 
clean paper between the iron and the print. Small grease 
spots may be removed by putting powdered French chalk over 
them, a piece of clean blotting paper over the chalk, and a 
hot iron over that. If the stains are larger, benzine must be 


used, applying it round the stain, before touching the stain itself. 
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NEWSPAPERS IN MEXICO. 

A letter from the City of Mexico to the St. Louis Giode- 
Democrat says: Time is not anelement of news in a Mexican 
newspaper. In this country a live editor thinks that if news is 
good enough to publish it is good enough to keep; that a real 
piece of news is as good at the end of two weeks as at the end 
of two hours, and he acts up to this idea. I was startled by 
the reappearance of President Garfield’s message, in Spanish, 
four weeks after its delivery. No disrespect was meant to his 
Excellency, for the message of President Gonzalez, which was 
delivered April 1, was published by one of the leading news- 
papers here in the monthly review of May 1. 

In fact, the American idea of news is unknown, and what- 
ever news appears in the papers is of less importance than 
the political wisdom which fills the editorial columns, and for 
which the papers are supposed to be published. There are 
fourteen daily newspapers in this city, and not one of them 
receives a special despatch—many of them do not take the 
trouble to publish the despatches which are sent to them; 
sometimes several days pass without a single word from for- 
eign lands; and, when the despatches come, all those which 
come over the cable are addressed, not to the newspapers 
which publish them, but to Don Ramon Guzman, the presi- 
dent of the cable company. 

On one occasion I called at a newspaper office to make a 
change in an article I had left for insertion in the next morn- 
ing’s issue. I called at four in the afternoon, and found two 
stout boys working off the edition on a cylinder hand-press. I 
asked them why they did not deliver the paper the same day 
it was printed, and they told me that if 1 preferred I could get 
my paper in the evening. Now I have three of my morning 
papers delivered the evening before, and they seem to have 
pretty much the same news as the next morning’s papers, as 
well as the same advertisements of last month’s steamers. 

This is the land of contrasts in everything, and, if the news- 
papers here are vacant as far as news is concerned, they are 
a great success from the able editorial point of view. Their 
editors are scholars, poets, wits, duelists, men of the world, 
and nearly all of them congressmen, There is a natural 


fluency in the race and a tendency to politics, which accounts 
for the number of papers, each one of which has a half-dozen 


editors and no reporter. It must be confessed that they write 
well and think clearly, and all that; but I have an idea that, if 
there were less editorial intellect and more reportorial legs, 
even in Mexico a morning newspaper would not work off its 
edition on a hand-press the evening before. 
asignestsaosinaaleilipakesteentecaitabeane 

THE first type-setting machine was invented, in 1820, by 
Dr. William Church, of Connecticut, who also combined with 
it an apparatus tor casting the type for it as wanted, thus doing 
away with the operation of distributing. This machine was 
patented in England in 1822, but it was not carried into prac- 
tical operation. 


oO ~ 





THE first complete Bible ever printed was Luther’s German 
translation, issued at Wirtemberg in 1524. 





THE EDITOR. 

The editor is a member of that race of animals called man- 
kind. He is invariably a kind man. 

He is perfectly harmless. You may go into his den without 
fear. But he has his peculiarities. The sight of a poet makes 
him wild. He is then very dangerous, and is apt to do bodily 
harm to all within reach. He is also much wrought up when 
a man comes in with a little trifle he has just dashed off. 

There is one thing that must be said in the editor’s praise. 
His mind is so biassed by long thinking in a certain direction 
that he dislikes very much to look upon both sides of a ques- 
tion. Therefore, if you value your safety, never approach him 
with manuscript written on both sides of your paper. 

The editor usually writes with a pen, but his cutting articles 
are the product of his shears. 

And let me say right here that a good deal of sheer nonsense 
has been printed about the editor. He uses his shears only 
when composing an entirely original article. 

The editor would make a good public speaker but for his 
propensity for clipping words. 

The editor’s hardest task is to dispose of his time. His 
would be a monotonous life indeed, were it not for the kind- 
ness of the few hundred people who call upon him every day 
to enliven his dull life with stories of their grievances, of their 
brand new enterprises, and with antediluvian anecdotes. 
When you grow up to be men and women, children, remember 
this, and spend all the time you can in the sanctum of the 
editor. He loves company so much, you know, and sometimes 
he has to sit silent and alone for a whole half-minute. Is it 
not too bad ? 

The business of the editor is to entertain itinerant lecturers, 
book canvassers, exchange fiends, and other philanthropists. 
He gives his whole day to these. He writes his editorials at 
night, after he has gone to bed. 

The editor is never so happy as when he is writing compli- 
mentary notices. For ten cents’ worth of presents he will 
gladly give ten dollars’ worth of advertising—all on account 
of the pleasure it gives him to write, you know. 

He loves also to write neat little speeches, and bnght, witty 
poems for people without brains who wish to speak in public. 
It is so easy for him to do this that he is sometimes quite mise- 
rable when an hour or two passes without an opportunity to do 
something of the kind. 

The editor dines at all the hotels free, he travels free, thea- 
tres open wide their doors to him, his tailor clothes him gratis, 
his butcher and grocer furnish him with food without money 
and without price. In short, his every want is provided for. 
He spends his princely salary in building churches and school- 
houses in foreign lands. 

By all means be editors. Of course, it would be better if 
you could be hod-carriers or dray horses. But as that is im- 
possible, by all means be editors.—Boston Transcript. 
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PRINTERS are frequently good Catholics, but monks and friars 
are abhorred in a printing office. 
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DROPPING INTO POETRY. 


‘**If you please, sir,’’ 


said the young lady, timidly, as the 
exchange editor handed her a chair, ‘¢1 have composed a few 
verses, or partly composed them, and I thought you might help 
me finish them and then print them. Ma says they are real 
nice, as far as they go, and pa takes the Zag/e every day.’’ 

She was a handsome creature, with beautiful blue eyes, and 
a crowning glory as yellow as golden rods. ‘There was an ex- 
pectant look on her face—a hopefulness that appealed to the 
holiest emotions, and the exchange editor made up his mind 
not to crush the longing of that pure heart if he never struck 
another lick. 

‘¢May I show you the poetry?’’ continued the ripe, red 


mouth. ‘* You will see that I couldn’t get the last lines of the 


” 


verses, and if you would please be so kind as to help me 
Help her! Though he had never even read a line of poetry, 
the exchange editor felt the spirit of the divine art flood his 
soul as he yielded to the bewildering music. 
Well, he should smile. 
‘¢ The first verse runs like this,’ 
age from his eyes: 


Help her! 


’ she went on, taking cour- 


** How softly sweet the autumn air 
The dying woodland fills, 
And nature turns from restful care—’’ 
‘*To anti-bilious pills,’’ added the exchange editor, with a 
jerk. ‘Just the thing. You take 
anybody now. 


It rhymes and it’s so. 
Half the people you meet are—’’ 

‘*T suppose you know best,’’ interrupted the young girl. 
**T hadn’t thought of it in that way, but you have a better 
idea of such things. Now, the second verse is more like this: 

“« The dove-eyed kitie upon the moor 
Look tender, meek and sad ; 
While from the valley comes the roar—”’ 

‘* Of the matchless liver-pad !’’ roared the exchange editor. 
«There you get it. 
match with the first. 


That finishes the second verse so as to 
It combines the fashions with poetry and 
carries the idea right home to the fireside. If I only had 
your ability in starting a verse, with my genius in winding 
it up, I’d quit the shears and open in the poetry business to- 
morrow.”’ 
** Think so ?’’ asked the fair young lady. 
me as keeping up the theme.’’ 
**You don’t want to. You want to break the theme here 
The reader likes it better. 


**It don’t strike 


and there. Oh, yes! Where you 
keep up the theme it gets monotonous.”’ 


” 


‘* Perhaps that’s so, 
**]T didn’t think of that. 


rejoined the beauty, brightening up. 
Now I'll read the third verse: 
** How sadly droops the dying day, 
As night springs from the glen ; 
And moaning twilight seems to say—’’ 

*¢«The old man’s drunk again,’ wouldn’t do, would it?’’ 
asked the exchange editor. ‘* Somebody else wrote that, and 
we might be accused of plagiarism. We must have this thing 
Suppose we say—now, just suppose we say: ‘ Why 
did I spout my Ben?’ ”’ 


original. 





CIRCULAR. 

‘«Is that new ?’’ inquired the sweet, rosy lips. ‘‘At least, I 
never heard it before. # 

** New? 
and spout means to hock. ‘Why did I spout my Ben?’ 
means why did I shove my topper ? 
would think of first, you know. 


” 


I don’t know what it means. 
’Deed it’s new. Ben is the name for overcoat, 
That’s just what twilight 
Oh, don’t be afraid—that’s 
just immense. 
‘** Well, I’ll leave it to you,” said the glorious girl, with a 
smile that pinned the exchange editor’s heart to his spine. 
‘* This is the fourth verse: 
“« The merry milkmaid’s sombre song 
Re-echoes from the rocks, 
As silently she trips along— 


‘* * With holes in both her socks,’ by Jove! ’’ cried the de- 
lighted exchange editor. You see—”’ 

**Oh, no, no!’”’ 
that.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ protested the exchange editor, warming up. 
‘* Nine to four she’s got ’em; and you get fidelity to fact with 
wealth of poetical expression. 


remonstrated the blushing maiden. ‘* Not 


The worst of poetry generally 
is, you can’t state things as they are. It ain’t like prose. But 
here we’ve busted all the established notions, and put up an 
actual existence with the veil of genuine poetry over it. I 
think that’s the best idea we’ve struck yet.’’ 
**T don’t seem to look at it as you do, but of course you are 
the best judge. Pa thought I ought to say: 
“* As silently she trips along 
In autumn’s yellow tracks. 
**Wouldn’t that do? ”’ 
“Do! Does tracks rhyme to rocks? Not 
in the Brooklyn Zag/e it don’t. Besides, when you say ‘ tracks’ 


Just look at it. 


and ‘rocks’ you give the expression of some fellow heaving 
things to another fellow who’s scratching for safety. ‘ Socks,’ 
on the other hand, rhymes with ‘rocks,’ and these beautify 
them, while it touches up the milkmaid, and, by describing 
her condition, shows her to be a child of the very nature you 
are showing up.”’ 


” 


‘“*] think you’re right,”’ said the sweet angel. ‘I'll tell pa 


just where he was wrong. ‘This is the way the fifth verse runs: 


** And close behind, the farmer’s boy 
Thrills forth his simple tunes, 
And slips beside the maiden coy—”’ 


**¢And splits his pantaloons!’ 
exactly how it is. 


Done it myself; know just 
Why, bless your heart, you—’”’ 
Paste, paste, paste. But it is with asad- 
dened heart that he snips and pastes among his exchanges 
The beautiful vision that for a moment dawned upon 
him has left but the recollection in his heart of one sun- 
beam in his life, quenched by the shower of tears with which 
she denounced him as a ‘‘ brute,’’ and went out from him for- 


ever.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Snip, snip, snip. 


now. 


° 





THE first mechanical printing machine was made in London 
by Frederick Koenig, a Saxon, in 1810. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Fine American wrapping paper is well liked in Germany. 


A PENNY edition of ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has been pub- 
lished in London. 


Books of real value, says an English reviewer, are usually 
dear when first published. 

THE Tazewell 7imes, of Virginia, will take ‘‘ anything that 
is comfortable ’’ for subscriptions. 


M. ZoLa says: ‘* Add literature to your journalism;’’ and 
M. Higginson says: ** Add journalism to your literature.’’ 

THE late Caleb Cushing was the first person to bring any 
considerable collection of Chinese literature to this country. 

THE sale of the Moody and Sankey hymns, in all their va- 
rious editions, has reached a total of nearly 10,000,000 copies. 


A NEw Turkish and French dictionary is now being com- 
piled at Constantinople by Munif Pasha and Constantinidi Ef- 
fendi. 


THE sale of the second part of the Sunderland Library will 
begin on the 17th of April. The third and concluding portion 
will be sold in July. 

THE waste paper of the General Post Office of Germany was 
lately sold; it weighed 420,000 kilograms and required twenty- 
one wagons to remove it. 


THIRTEEN paper mills have been built in the West this year— 
seven in Wisconsin, one in Illinois, three in Michigan, and one 
each in Indiana and Ohio. 


THE total number of newspapers and periodicals published 


throughout the world is estimated at 37,274, with an aggregate 
circulation of 116,000,000,000. 


THE MS. of **Guy Mannering ’’ was lately purchased by 


an American gentleman for £390. In 1831 the. same fetched 
£27, and was bought by an Englishman. 

‘* VERY odd,” said the compositor, as he stood mournfully 
gazing on a mass of pi; ‘‘ very odd, indeed. Stewed tripe for 
breakfast, and strewed type for dinner! ’’ 

THE publication of M. Zola’s ‘* Nana”’ in a Danish transla- 
tion has been prohibited at Copenhagen, and criminal proceed- 
ings have been instituted against the translator. 


Jean Crousouty, sub-librarian of the museum at Cracow, 
has discovered what is believed to be the earliest book printed 
in Hungarian. It is a legend of St. Paul, dated 1512. 


A New York letter-writer says: ‘‘ Book reading is giving 
way to the newspapers. Everybody reads the latter, and 
hence the editors are making great efforts to increase their at- 
tractions. The best writers have found books less profitable 
than newspaper work.’’ 


A PAPER watch has been exhibited by a Dresden watch- 
maker. ‘lhe parts are so made from paper as to permit of the 
movement being fully seen. The paper is prepared in such a 
manner as to render the watch as serviceable as those in gen- 
eral "use. 





THE manuscript of three tales by the late Alexander Herzen, 
hitherto unprinted, has lately been discovered at Moscow. It 
formed part of the memoranda kept by the author during his 
residence at Viatka. 


IN LonpDoN there is a trade of newspaper cutting. The 
members of the guild cut out criticisms from metropolitan and 
provincial papers, assort them and sell them for sixpence apiece 
to the persons most interested. 


CHARLES DICKENS, JR., is an unromantic young man, who 
devotes himself to the more lucrative forms of publishing, 
such as guide-books, etc. He has just issued the ‘Conti- 
nental A B C Railway Guide,’’ for the use of American and 
English travelers. 

THE London World bends a pin and puts it in the chair of 
its big rival, the 7zmes, by showing that in the review of ‘* How 
the Republic Rose and Fell,’”’ the latter paper uses the name 
of the author nine times, spelling it six times Belt and three 
times Bent. There are spots on so well-regulated a sun as the 
London 7imes. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, before her departure for Mentone, acknowl- 
edged in a gracefully worded letter the extreme pleasure it has 
given her to receive a special large paper copy of Mr. Tuer’s 
“Bartolozzi and His Works.’’ Both of these sumptuous volumes 
are enriched with duplicates, in protective mounts, of the prin- 
cipal illustrations. 


Stx etchings from original photograph portraits and sketches 
of Carlyle and his late home have been made in London for the 
Etchers’ Society. Carlyle is represented at various ages, and 
with different aspects and surroundings. One shows him as a 
young man, in profile, with a broad-brimmed hat on his knee 
and dressed in an ancient coat, high shirt-collar, and the black 
stock of fifty yearsago. Again he appears in his old age, sit- 
ting on a low garden wall, with an expression indicating that 
his mind is lost in thought. 


By ORDER of Queen Victoria, a London publishing house 
has just issued a complete collection of the musical composi- 
tions of the Prince Consort, both sacred and secular. It was 
the Queen’s first intention that they should be printed for pri- 
vate distribution only; but on further thought, after it had been 
insisted that such works would command universal interest, 
she gave her consent to their general publication. With one 
exception they are vocal compositions and for the greater part 
songs and ballads to German words. 


THE best newspaper men of the day are those who have 
worked their way up from the compositor’s stand or the re- 
porter’s desk, and who, in addition to the practical knowledge 
thus obtained, possess that indispensable but undefinable men- 
tal quality known sometimes as the ‘* journalistic instinct,’’ and 
sometimes as ‘‘ a nose for news.’’ Without the practical ex- 
perience a good journalist may be developed; but without the 
** journalistic instinct’? or the ‘* nose for news”? one will never 
succeed in making himself valuable in a newspaper’s editorial 


rooms.— Cincinnati Gazette. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Le Mars (Ia.) Daily Liberad has been resuscitated. 

The Silver Cliff (Col.) Repuddican is no longer published 

Wm. L. Scott is now the sole owner of the Erie (Pa.) Heradd. 

The Tioga County Leader, of Wellsboro, Pa., has suspended. 

Ernest Foster is one of the new editors of the Oil City Telegram. 

The 7ridune, of Denver, Col., has eleven different libel suits on hand. 

C. D. Angus has sold the Webster City (Ia.) Advertiser to F. D. Lee. 

The publication of Appleton’s Yournal ended with the December 
number. 

Don Piatt has resumed the chief-editorship of the Washington (D.C.) 
Capital. 

The Chronicle, of Hooperton, Ill., has been changed from a weekly 
to a daily. 

Hunt & Cornish have sold the Yourna/, of Lanesboro, Minn., to M. 
G, Fellows. 

Williams & Arnold have purchased the Des Moines (la.) Cafita/ from 
A. C. Newton. 

The Frankford (Philadelphia) Gazette has changed its form from a 
folio to a quarto. 

The Daily Yournal, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, has been enlarged 
to seven columns to the page. 

Smith & Throne have disposed of their interest in the Milton (Pa.) 
Argus to Charles Hottenstein. 

Wills & Semple have commenced issuing a tri-weekly edition of their 
paper, the Camden (N. J.) Democrat. 

Charles Reynolds, Jr., has accepted the position of managing editor 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News. 

D. R. Anthony, editor of the Leavenworth (Kas.) 7imes, is an appli- 
cant for the Postmastership of that place. 

The Sua, a four-page daily, five columns to the page, has been started 
at Socorno, New Mexico, by Mark Edwards. 

The Leader, of Charlotte, Mich., has been sold by J. V. Johnson & 
Co. to Frank A. Ells, who owned it once before. 

Henry J. McCloskey has severed his connection with the Mercer 
County (Pa.) Republican to settle in Denver, Col 

Allan Wood, Jr., has withdrawn from the Conshohocken (Pa.) Weekiy 
Recorder, leaving Wm. L. Prizer the only proprietor. 

Warren S. Palm has commenced a suit for trespass against the ‘‘ Chi- 
cago Herald Company,”’ laying his damages at $50,000. 

Eight thousand dollars was paid for the interest of the late Professor 
James C. Watson in the Register, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Woodbine Twineth, notwithstanding its melancholy name, is a 
flourishing Iowa newspaper, in the fourth year of its existence. 

W. C. Plummer, for a long time connected with the press in the Penn- 
sylvania oil region, has gone to Dakota to edit a paper in Fargo. 

The Mirror, of Clear Lake, Iowa, has changed hands once more, J. 
F. Cooley retiring and D. W. Henson assuming the management. 

E. L. Christman, editor of the Washington (Pa.) Reporter, is men- 
tioned for the Republican nomination for Secretary of Internal Affairs. 

John J. Finn, managing editor of the Chicago News, has been ap- 
pointed Consul at Chemnitz, Germany. The place is worth $19,000 per 
annum. 

John F. Babcock, editor and proprietor of the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Fredonian, has been elected President of the New Jersey State Edito- 
rial Association. 

Fifty-three editors of weekly Republican papers in the State of New 
York have formed an association for their mutual benefit, and for the 
purpose of securing concert of action in State and local conventions. 
James B. Swain, of the Sing Sing Hudson River Chronicle, was chosen 
President of the organization, 


C. D. Elliott has sold out his interest in, and abandoned the editorial 
control of, the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Datly and Weekly Commonwealth. 
He retires from journalism. 

George E. Lemon, of Washington, D.C., has purchased for his 
weekly paper, the National Tribune, the perfecting press first bought 
for the short-lived Baltimore Daily Times. 

Samuel W, Small (Old Si), formerly of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
has acquired a half-interest in the Union, of Jacksonville, Fla., and will 
be permanently connected with that journal. 

The firm of Swielly & Sterner, publishers of the Williamsport Break- 
fast Table, has been dissolved, Mr. Sterner retiring. Mr. Swielly coh- 
tinues the publication of the Breakfast Tadle. 

Charles H. Allen has disposed of his interest in the Bradford Reporter 
to John E. Hitchcock and Howard P. Marsh. 
has editorial charge under the new management. 


The latter gentleman 


C. C. McDonald has commenced the publication of a weekly at Cur- 
winsville, Clearfield County, Pa. It bears the name of the Amc///a, and 
is devoted to the advancement of local interests. 

J. H. Coggswell, one of the editors of the Titusville Hera/d, has been 
appointed Postmaster of Titusville. N.C. Bloss, the other editor of 
the Titusville Hera/d, has been badly beaten for Mayor of Titusville. 

Wm. H. McArdle and Wm. Aydelotte announce by an advertised 
card that they are no longer attached to the American Register, of 
Washington, D. C., having withdrawn from the paper because the man- 
ager of it was, in their opinion, not a Democrat. 

Thomas J. Brady, one of the principal owners of the National Repud- 
lican, of Washington, D. C., has disposed of his entire interest to W. 
A. Paton, of New York City. George C. Gorham remains as editor-in- 
chief, and Hallett Kilbourne as business manager. 

On account of broken health, W. A. Thompson has suspended the 
daily edition of the Moberly (Mo.) Chronicle; the weekly will be con- 
tinued by his wife, who is described as 


ad 


a lady of intelligent culture, 
fine literary attainments, and practically familiar with the printer’s art.” 

The Land and People is the name of a four-page, six -column monthly 
journal, just started in Waynesboro, Pa., and devoted mainly to real-es- 
It is edited and published by Douglas & Douglas, and 
printed by S. M. Robinson, in the office of the Keystone Cazette, 
Waynesboro. 


tate interests. 


Wm. T. Croasdale, founder and editor-in-chief of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Every Evening’, has retired from the editorial control of that jour- 
nal to take similar charge of a new daily newspaper in Baltimore. He 
retains his pecuniary interest in Every Evening. E.H. Vallandigham 
is his successor as editor of the latter paper. 


A well-known editor and equally prominent printer, hailing from the 
Cumberland Valley, were on a visit to Philadelphia and New York quite 
recently. After a short promenade up Broadway and a vain effort to 
dodge the crowd, one of the disciples of Faust remarked to the other: 


‘* Say, Butty, we must have struck New York on court week.”” 

The Paris Temps is printing Bret Harte’s short stories. 

A new monthly devoted to Philately has made its appearance in Lon- 
It is called the Stamp News. 


Bell’s Life in London has changed hands. 
sporting paper, it soon achieved a success. It is now the property of 
E. Hutton & Co., owners of the Manchester Sporting Chronicle. 


don. 


Established in 1822 as a 


The last of the great newspapers issued at Florence, when it was the 
capital of the Italian Kingdom, has transferred its officeto Rome. Flo- 
rence is now virtually left without a paper, only two or three pocket- 
handkerchief gazettes seeing daylight within its walls. 

The Levant Herald, which leads a most checkered existence, being 
generally killed two or three times a year by the Turkish Government, 
is on its legs once more, and must really be credited with a more than 
feline tenacity of existence. [Since the foregoing was written, the Herald 
has been once more suppressed. | 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is a large amount of entertaining and instructive teading in the 
March issue of this ably conducted monthly. Barton D. Jones has the 
post of honor with a second paper on “ The Gulf Coast.” H® A. Been 
has a quaint paper on “College Eating Clubs.” A well-read author, 
who modestly withholds his name, presents ‘‘Some Curiosities of Super- 
stition.’"” Theodore Child imparts curious information anent ‘‘ Wash- 
ington on the French Stage.’’ G. N. Pierce imparts many valuable 
hints and gives room for suggestion in a resumé of “‘ Manners, Foreign 
and Domestic.”’ An important historical reminiscence is given, under 
the caption of ‘‘ The Burning of Columbia,”” by S. H. M. Byers. The 
short stories are abundant and of more than average good quality. ‘The 
serial romance of ‘‘ Stephen Guthrie” is continued. ‘‘ Our Monthly 
Gossip’’ chats of Difficulties of Parliamentary Government, School 
Examinations, French Estimates of American Art, and Major Andre’s 
Watch. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. E. 

Brown. 

In the March number of Godey’s there is a generous amount of reading 
matter of value to the household. As has long been the custom of this 
periodical, the fashions of the season are described at length by means of 
illuminated plates, wood-cuts and explanatory letter-press. A steel-plate 
engraving, “‘ The Little Pilgrim,”’ serves as a frontispiece, and is an 
artistic gem. That delightful old song, ‘‘ She Wore a Wreath of Roses,”” 
is arranged for the piano. Mrs. M. Sheffey Peters contributes a com- 
pleted novelette, entitled ‘Madame Leroy’s Widowhood.’’ Several 
short stories and poems are given, household recipes are furnished, and 
practical and economical cottage architecture is strikingly illustrated. 


Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

Variety and attractiveness vie with each other in the remarkably 
bright contents that make up the March number of Potter’s. ‘‘ The 
Blue Nose Capital ”’ is an admirable description of Halifax from the pen 
of Charles A. Pilsbury. An anonymous but well-posted writer gives 
glimpses at the ‘‘ Social Life of Voltaire ;’* much that is new can be 
gleaned from this paper. ‘‘An Old-Time Music Teacher’’ finds a com- 
petent biographer in Louise Seymour Houghton; ail musicians and 
lovers of music will not only read this latter sketch with pleasure, but 
turn with eagerness to the article on ‘‘ Stradivarius of Cremona—His 
Home.”’ A. L. tells “‘ How the Stars Got Their Names.’’ ‘‘ Carlyle’s 
Predilection for Teutonia ’’ is logically discussed by a careful and com- 
petent student ofthe interesting subject. Fred. Myron Colby reviews in 
a masterly manner ‘‘ The Literature of Letter Writing.” Rare glimpses 
of travel abroad are imparted in the profusely illustrated article ‘‘ On 
the Lake of Lucerne.”” The editorial paragraphs are numerous, pithy, 
and suggestive. 
espater and Bank Directory of the World. New Haven. H. P. 

Hubbard, . 

This work, enshrined in two stout octavos, conspicuously bound in 
scarlet, is just what the title indicates. To compile it was a colossal 
undertaking, but the gigantic task has been accomplished fully, impar- 
tially, and accurately to the minutest detail. Mr. Hubbard’s agents 
have traversed all the earth and the isles of the sea for newspaper sta- 
tistics, and the grand result of their combined labor is the unprecedented 
list of 33,000 newspapers, with their politics, times of publication and 
circulation, ‘lhis mass of journalistic information is profusely embel- 
lished with portraits of editors from Philadelphia to Peru, and from Lon- 
don to Hong Kong. The work also contains a list of 15,000 banks, 
located in every quarter of the globe. We presume that Mr. Hubbard 
has thus brought the banks and newspapers in close contact so that edi- 
tors all over the world may know just where to put their surplus money 
for safe keeping. In conclusion, it may with justice be said that the 
work is about the most complete and comprehensive of its kind ever 
published. 





Winning the Battle; or, One Girl in Ten Thousand. By Mary von 
Erden Thomas. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


A story of American life from the pen of a brilliant, observant woman, 
who has travelled far and wide in her own land. In the present story 
the scenes of action shift from Boston to New Orleans, the author being 
thoroughly familiar with the people, habits and customs of both cities. 
Miss Thomas is particularly felicitous as a descriptive writer; her de- 
scription of a plantation on the Mississippi River and the typical New 
England city of Worcester, Mass., are equally graphic and alike faithful 
to real life. The characters of the novel are drawn with a firm hand, 
and possess a distinctive individuality that is strongly suggestive of por- 
traitures from real life. Altogether the work is a meritorious and pleas- 
ing one. 

Monsieur Le Ministre. By Jules Claretie. Philadelphia. T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. . 
A romance in real life this, delineating the character and career of a 

Frenchman of genius and force, who hews his way from obscure indi- 

gence to the Premiership of France. There is much in the politics of 

France that we deplore the existence of in our own country; the author 

hides nothing that is disagreeable ; in limning the good he does not ig- 

nore the bad; doing his work thus conscientiously, he produces the 

lights and shades so indispensable to an artistic picture of real life. The 

book is handsomely printed and bound. 

The Mysteries % the Court of Louis Napolgon. By Emil Zola. Phila- 
delphia. T.B. Peterson & Brothers. 

In the devious court life of the second Napoleonic Empire Zola finds 
themes worthy of his peculiar genius. He has been a close student of the 
reign of Napoleon IJI., and writes of it in a fearless and fascinating 
style. He pictures with a master hand the intrigues and corruption 
in the high places of France, while her people lay bound in gilded 
fetters. Several of the characters are easily recognized; most clearly 
out-lined is that of De Morney, and a fair American, who, in the zenith 
of her fame, achieved a memorable notoriety. 


BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—J]. B. Lippincotr & Co., Philadelphia, have just issued: 

In Maremma. A Story of Italian Life. By ‘‘ Ouida,”” author of 
** Strathmore,”” ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” “ In a Winter City,” “ A Village 
Commune,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. Paper, 60 cents. 

Signa. Cheap Edition. A Story. By ‘‘ Ouida,” author of “ Ma- 
remma,” ‘‘ Moths,” ‘“‘ Under Two Flags,”’ etc. Paper cover, 60 cents. 

Eternal Purpose. A study of the Scripture Doctrine of Immortality. 
By William R. Hart. Second edition. With Supplementary Chapter 
on Life Eternal. 12mo, Extra cloth, $1.25. 

Kear. A Poem in Seven Cantos. By Rev. E. A. Warriner. Square 
1zmo. Extra cloth, 

La Fontaine and other French Fabulists. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
16mo. Fine cloth, $1.00. Being the Fourteenth Volume of “ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers.’” Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Studies in Medieval History. By Charles J. Stille, LL.D., late Pro- 
vost University of Pennsylvania, 12mo. Extra cloth, $2.00, 


—T. B. Pererson & Co., Philadelphia, have in press: 

Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins. By John Habberton, author of “ Helen’s 
3abies.’’ With illustrated cover and portraits. Paper cover, so cents. 
Cloth, $1.00. 





Constantinople has seventeen newspapers, of which fifteen are pub- 
lished daily. Of these, five are issued in French, one in French and 
English, five in Turkish, three in Armenian, two in Greek—none, appa- 
rently, in English only. 

Ina recent lecture delivered by David A. Curtis, a well-known New 
York journalist, on the subject of reporting for the press, he said “ that 
the reporter who wrote the news balanced on his pencil the reputations 
of men and fate of great projects, and wielded for small wages such 
thunderbolts as Jove never hurled,”’ 
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STOPPED HIS PAPER. 

Nowadays, when a subscriber gets so mad because an editor 
differs with him on some trivial question that he discontinues 
his subscription and ‘stops his paper,’’? we remind him of a 
good anecdote of the late Horace Greeley, the well-known 
editor of the New York 7yiéune. Passing down Newspaper 
Row, in New York City, one morning, he met one of his 
readers, who exclaimed: 

‘«Mr. Greeley, after the article you published this morning, 


” 


as 


intend to stop your paper ! 
‘¢Oh, no,’’ said Mr. Greeley, ‘‘don’t do that.’’ 
‘* Yes, sir, my mind is made up. I shall stop the -paper.’’ 

But the angry subscriber was not to be appeased, and they 
separated. Late in the afternoon the two met again, when 
Mr. Greeley remarked: 

**Mr. Thompson, I am very glad you did not carry out your 
threat this morning.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?’”’ 

** Why, you said you were going to stop my paper.’’ 

‘*And so I did; I wentto the office and had my paper stopped.’’ 

**You are surely mistaken; I have just come from there, and 
the press was running and business was booming.’’ 

‘*Sir,’? said Thompson, very pompously, ‘‘I meant I in- 
tended to stop my subscription to your paper.”’ 

**Oh! thunder!’ rejoined Greeley; ‘‘I thought you were 
going to stop the running of my paper, and knock me out of 
a living. My friend, let me tell you something: One man is 
just one drop of water in the ocean. You didn’t set the ma- 
chinery of this world in motion, and you can’t stop it; and 
when you are underneath the ground things upon the surface 
will wag on the same as ever.’’ 


a See 

Eprrors especially know how heavily the task of letter-writ- 
ing bears upon one’s strength and time. In earlier days, when 
the etiquette of correspondence demanded a good deal of cir- 
cumlocution, the writing of a letter was often a formidable 
task. The late Mr. Willis, the poet, abridged this task by en- 
closing in his hurry-graph letters the following printed expla- 
nation of their brevity: ‘* Men in this land of never-let-up are 
ever laden with labor in as many different ways as there are 
vocations by which they get a living; but to an editor the ‘last 
ounce ’ which breaks the camel’s back is the writing of a pri- 
vate letter. Not that his brain is drugged beyond a sense of 
the luxury of writing for one reader only (for, on the contrary, 
the value of it is enhanced by the rarity), but he looks upon it 
as the leg-weary postman looks upon the luxury of an evening 
walk. Either a cheerful 
and appropriate letter to you or an article for my paper would be 
agreeable; but both together would dwindle the latter of the 
two into flat-footed pudding. 


Now, here is your letter to answer. 


In choosing between these 
which to neglect, you see, of course, that it is a choice between 
minding my business and writing to you; and you will forgive 
me, therefore, if in the least words possible I jot down what 
must be said and trust to this printed explanation to explain 
my brevity.”’ 





A PRINTER'S PROTEST. 

O, why don’t people form their a’s 
And finish off their 4’s— 

Why do they make such crooked c’s 
And such confounded a@’s ? 


Why do they form such shocking e’s, 
And /’s with ague fits ? 

Their g’s and h’s are too much 
For any printer’s wits. 


What a human eye is without sight 
Is an 7 without a dot. 

J’s are such curious, crooked things 
We recognize them not. 


X ought to stand for kussedness, 
But comes in well for kick. 

L’s and m'’s-are mischievous, 
While #’s just raise Old Nick. 


O's are rarely closed at all, 
And /’s are shaggy things. 

Q’s might as well be spider’s legs, 
And r’s mosquito wings. 


Some people make a passing s 
Who never cross a /; 

Others use the self-same strokes 
To form a # or v. 


W’s get strangely mixed, 
X’s seem on a spree ; 

Y is a skeleton on wires ; 
Zounds, how we swear at z. 


& yet, just think what typos get 
From drivers of the quill! 

They call us such a careless set, 
And scribble on at will. 


Well, they will scribble, and we must swear 
And vainly try to please, 

Till they go back to school and learn 
‘Po make their a 4 c's. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Circuar is issued monthly, at One Dollar perannum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Month. |3 Months. 6 Months. 1 Year 





et. ne ae ae $25 00, $70 00, $125 00 $200 00 
8 ae ea ee ee 15 00| 4000) 7000 125 00 
ee a ee 800} 2000) 3500 65 00 
rar are | I 00 2 50 4 50 9 00 
WOU Recent ee we a 50 I 25 2 25 4 5° 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
Cee Gegh. 6.06 c'be paces } 2 00 400 7 00} 1200 
oo ee 3 00 70°00 1200) 2000 
Sr | 4 00 10 00/ 1800 35 09 


One Column, or one-third of a Page. g 00! 2500 4500! 7060 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
817 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





Address 








FPN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
sale by R. S. MENAMIN 
517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 








ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 
—— in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use o1 
every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 


of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 
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WANTS. 


O PUBLISHERS—A GENTLEMAN, NATIVE OF PENN- 

sylvania and well acquainted with its politics, would like a position 

as managing editor, as editor, or associate, on a Pennsylvania Demo- 

cratic daily e has had editorial experience in the State, and is now 

editing the largest daily published in one of the Northern States. Ad- 
dress, DEMOS, Printers’ Cimcutar, Philadciphia, Pa. 


AST ER PRIN T ERS—A FIRST- CLASS JOB COM POSITOR 
wants a steady sit as foreman or first hand in a good office. Very 
best recommendations as to personal character and workmanship. Can 
write locals and jOBBER, paper, if desired. Address 
ER, care of Prinrers’ Circucar, wher, Sani 





FOR. SALE. 
LDER FOR SALE—STONEMETZ PATENT — FOLDS 


sheet 29x44. Makes four folds, and can be attached to any press 

having a fly. Has been run but a few weeks. Price, $300. Address 
JAMES P. TAYLOR, Montrose, Pa. 

$9 7 WILL PURCHASE HALF-INTEREST IN AN 

established newspaper and job printing office; cen- 

D2 TA) in town of over 32,000; circuiation of paper 4,000; first- 


class jobbing trade. Principals alone need answer. Address 
FRANKLIN, care Printers’ Crrcurar. 


OR SALE— THE = HALF INTEREST IN A FIRST- 
class Republican (weekly) newspaper. A thoroughly equipped 
country newspaper and job office in Central Pennsylvania. For par- 


ticulars address 
PUBLISHER 
Care of Prinrers’ Circucar, Philadelphia. 


OR SALE—A FLOURISHING DEMOCRATIC PAPER AND 
job office in a strong Democratic county in Ohio. Long estab- 


lished, and the organ of the party. Did a Business last year of $9,800; 
will invoice $6,500 


Price, $9,000; * half cash, balance secured. 
Address G. W. ISAWINGER, 
18 Wiggins’ Block, 
Cincinnati, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


O TY PEFOUNDERS, &c. —ORIGINAL COPPER MAT RICES 
(Strikes or Drives) supplied of ROMAN, ITALIC, GERMAN, 
eDIAZVAL, &c., BOOK and NEWS LETTER, with TITLINGS 
and most FOREIGN ACCENTS, from 1s. each, according to number 
of characters ordered. ‘The Founts are all cut in Steel, in Newest De- 
signs, and of First-class Workmanship, from Pearl to Pica or Great 
Primer. Terms Cash. Specimens on application to F. F. MAY, 25 
Bedford Row, London, W. C. 


HE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER. IS A NEW BOOK, WRIT- 
ten from a new standpoint, and is full of new ideas. It will kindle 
new ambitions and resolutions, and be productive of much good in inspir- 
ing the young printer to work out the successive gradations by which the 
excellence of the ideal workman may be reached. Price, cloth covers, 75 
cents. Written and —s by Samuel Whybrew. For sale b 
M ENAMIN, 517 Minor St., Philada. 


TELEGRAPHIC OR MAIL CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM 
PHILADELPHIA AND WASHINGTON 


Furnished for very moderate compensation, to daily or weekly news- 
papers in all portions of the United States. Address, stating special 
requirements, J. L. RINGWALT &S 

423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


ROLLER COMPOSITION. 


‘TO PRINTERS.—Having had fi fifteen years’ experience in the press- 
room, it is with great pleasure that I announce to printers that I be- 
lieve I have one of the best recipes for making roller composition now in 
existence, and especially for colored inks and fine work generally. It is 
not the CHEAPEST, but the BEST, and can be recast over and over again. 
I have heretofore been selling this recipe for $20.00, but for the benefit 
of all printers I will send the recipe, with full directions, on receipt of 
$5.00, either by P. O. Money Order or Registered Letter, to any one 
address. I guarantee this recipe, and will refund the money if it does 
not give entire satisfaction when == sroerting tod to me Address 





Box rs "te. Colo. 
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{JOB PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. ; 


a a a a a a a a a a a a ae aes, | 
Ruled Billheads, Statements, 
Letter and Note Headings, 
Envelopes and Shipping Tags. 


PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARD BOARD. 
—~-Se deo 
Brilliant Chromo and Illuminated Advertising Cards, 
Folding Cards, and Baill Programme Covers. 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Ao 
Flat Writing Papers, 


Book, News and Cover Papers. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
: ie 


; THOMAS W. PRICE CO, 


Gx@) 508 MINOR STREET, 


a3 
} PHILADELPHIA. iB ks 


o _ 


. Ow ®e—O 


an 


The Place for Printers to Buy All Their Stock. 





RALPH MILLIS. 


RALSTON MILLS. 


/PAPER WAREHOUSE | 


i>— or —~<‘ 


Ok G ELLIOT, « al 


dma 727 CHESTNUT ST. : | an? 726 JAYNE ST. ni 


. PHILADELPHIA. , 





BANKERS’ BLOTTING. 
Reliable. Cheap. Try it. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. ALL GRADES OF PAPER. 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 











Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 0O0., 


Works—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 


FINE #252-E NGRAVING 








a CROSSCUP &« WEST 





U)702 CHESTNUT © PHILA? ?4 
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SULLIVAN & CO., | 


MANUFACTURERS OF } 
Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


X- PRICE LIST. 


Half Medium Rollers, 90 cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 
| Quarter “ “s 60 “ Large Rollers, 


oi-— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. 


40 cts 
30 cts. per th. 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila. 


BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 


se MANUFACTURERS OF ae eR 


— 7 


P PRINTERS ROLLERS AND ROLLER COMPOSITION, | 


-=<Gr>QLT9TAL 5 


No. 31 ROSE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“STAR” COMPOSITION, “OLD FASEIONED” COMPOSITION, 
Price, 50 Cts. per Pound, Price, 30 Cts. per Pound, 


Trade Mark Brand cast in the bottom of each cake of composition. 


SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS BY MAIL—FREE. 





CLINE, MILLER « CoO., 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 


26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Tinted Writing Paper in 11 Different Tints, suitable for fine 
Circular Work, Ball Programmes and Wedding Invitations. 


Paper in all varieties, suited for the trade of Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Stationers. 


FRANK TOOMEYW, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes. _ 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, fi 


AQ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 











TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT STYLES OF 


BEVEL-EDGE CARDS o. 
P= Nee ; 


x 420 AT $4.00 PER THOUSAND. 6 


Complete Spnytes of 60 > Styles, by Mail, 25 Cents. 





—o-¢], M. SIMPSON, >->— 
21S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


—-h0— 


| Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 








U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. DILL, 


PRACTICAL 


| STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 


No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 








Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fuily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers 
woop TYPE, 

METAL TYPE, INKS, SIZE, BRONZES, PRESSES: 
Paper Cutters and Printers’ Supplies 
of every description. 


108-116 Franklin St., Norwich, Conn. 
New York Office, 125 Fulton St. 





PHILADELPHIA. 















































SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
Booksellers and Stationers. 


Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. 


Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 
and Fancy Stationery. 


530 MARKET, 3 doors below Sixth, 
No nee | 


Southwick, McCay & Co., 
PAMPHLET BINDERS. 


38 HUDSON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


‘517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 


H. N. RYAN & CO,, 
OIL DEALERS, 


423 North Second St., 


Southeast cor. of Willow, 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


IMPROVED 


EXTENDION FEED GUIDED. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








The ‘' Improven””’ is provided with an ad- 
justable spring tongue, which greatly assists in 


feeding the sheets. These Feed Guides pro- 
vide a gauge at ornear and below the edge of 
the platen, and are excellent for printing large 
sheets ; often allowing jobs to be done on the 
platen which would otherwise require the cy]l- 
inder press, thus saving their cost on a single 


Price, per set, $1.00, 


Including extra pair guides and tongues. 


job. 


SOLD BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS & DEALERS 


=E. lL. MEGILL, 
78 and 80 Fulton Street, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


7185 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


oo 


TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED. 
° 


ay An Examination of our Stock te Cordially Invited.-@e 


CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


Crromo ADVERTISING CARDS. 


New Styles constantly Imported and Published. 
BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. 
BRONZE POWDERS. 


PAMPHLET CovER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 
609 Chestnut and 610 Jayne Streets, Philadelphia. 








| “TABLET CARDS FOR PRINTERS, ‘ 


ROWLEY & CHEW PRINTING HOUSE, 


No. 712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CONSISTING OF 
Bordo Cards, 4 designs, . 
Tinto Cards, 6 designs, . 
Tablet Cards, 1, 2, 3,4, « 


$3.00 per thousand. 
2.50 “ 
6.00 


Mosaic Cards, No. rand 2, 7.00 
| Panel Cards, Nos. rt, 2, 3, 4, 3.00 


“ 


Samples of the above sent on receipt of Twenty Cents. 





MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF PICTURE CARDS. 
One hundred assorted Cards for Scrap Books sent on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
WAREHOUSE |}NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Illuminated Opening Cards,$12.00 per thousand. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS 200, New Tare Fastener. 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Depot, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“SrnONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, rTANDS Ent, 


ALSO, SUPERIOR 


WOOD TYPE, RULES AND BORDERS. 


Woods, Tools, Bag tn Engravers; Com-_ upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 








plete Newspaper Outfits; Types very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 
’ , 
Presses, etc.; Machinists’ Two or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and 
Pattern Letters riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready for use; thus avoiding 


the old and tedious method of sewing. Tapes fastened with these eye- 


110 FULTON & 16 & 18 DUTCH STS. NEW YORK etre lta > ga which are sewed with thread, and will last 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1 26. 


Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 











R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 





The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such. 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 


The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTO RY PRICES. 


Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, | 
postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 


fee J. G. DITMAN & CO, 
Faper Manufacturers and Dealers, 


30, 32 AND 34 SouTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 














Largest Stock and Greatest Variety in the City. Paper of Every Description Made to Order. 





ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘wistinrescsaacster: Havin Fan's Print 
been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves art f rinting Press Counter 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 3 


They count as desired from 4 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to. Can be attached by any 






person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. Counts 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 100,000 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


PRICE p10. F the Me per a oy > by rie ed Furnishing mo no generally. In Philadelphia by R. ‘8. ‘Metanne and others. ; 
yi nished at wholesale or ret tion to the M t 
78 ur a esale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, H. F. HART, Rochester, N.Y. 
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506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 








——#ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. &—+— 


GODFREY & Co., tt 
~ PRINTERS’ INDIA-RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND, <- | 


No. 325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ROLLERS CAST DAILY. COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


é RE: -CASTING COMPOSITION, $02 


ofeie 2 oy 


> 45 Cts. per Pound, Rollers Cast at Same Price. ~~"... 
This Composition is a Glycerine Compound and cannot be excelled. /¢ can be re-casted repeatedly and should be washed 
with oil or benzine. Sam iis eons ape ation. 
All orders by Mail must be accompanied by Cash, CODFREY & CO., 321 Walnut St. Philada. 


For Sale by R. Ss. MENAMIN. 
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GORDON’S 
_ FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


_- sf — wii, ERG at 
<> FIVE SIZES MADE. Be 
ni) __s 2 a LS 





NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 
GorRDON PREss WorKS, 


A aa Y 97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORE. 





THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on thé Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 





SIZES AND PRICES: 


8 x12 Inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra, 
1! x 17 “ 300 me “ “ “ “ 
Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50. 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Office, 23 Chambers St., 
Machine Works, 59 Ann St., 





| NEW YORK. 
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“CLIPPER.” “JEWEL.” 





7x Lil, $165. § x 12, $175. 2 Rollers, $125. 3 Rollers, $150. 
Boxing, $5. Boxing, $8. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y 3 ffs‘Mronree Streets’ - "  ” -  curcago. 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 














FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


——h 4 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WorK A SPECIALTY. 


ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand, 








The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past Twelve Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A triai solicited. 


Address all communications to R ~ MENAMIN 
. . 9 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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MENAMIN'S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS, 

















SUPERIOR TQ ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


ee > 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving. the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, w¢// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 354 x 234 inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

SMe Re Me SA ie ee 6 OS ao Cae bcc cecunass viaveds $3 50 

84% x 13 pg ee ee oF A ee BRR, 250 14x20 OT li Seis aia crmraabiih dal d'etre sites 4 00 

10 x16 Wl Ch eee ee eT ae LE 3 00 | 15 x 22 span fit. Se Raby ly fey 4 50 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
NE RR ge. aw tony ee + ede aiee | Re ere > ee $4 00 


_oe>— ee 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER, 


—_———— +w,oe- a 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OP TWIN CHASES, 


ee | Lee, 


















z No. Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. ~ 
z t + me 2978S 15 x 8% $10 00 
yg) % ses + 20X25 18 x10% II 00 
~ Bo e+e 0 24X29 22 x124% 12 00 
~ 
eo te cscs 26 x 34 234 x15 13 00 
ww) 5s e+e 2 29X42 26% x 19 14 00 
Su & ccos SRS 29% x 21% 15 50 
z ¢ Fo «sce BOte 2% x23{% 17 00 
¥) SB weve Rey 35% x 254% 18 50 
“C9 s+ 41x60 38% x 27% 20 00 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 
2 No. Size Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
% , eb o> | 15 x 8% $12 00 
z 3 . 20 X 25 -18 x 10% 13 00 
+ 3. . 24 X 29 22 x12% 14 00 
z¢ S se 26 x 34 23% X 15 15 00 
wey Se te ee 29X42 26\% x 19 16 50 
“ ( G+ «ce Re 29% x 21% 18 00 
z ¢ 7 - 35X51 324% x 234% 19 50 
ws) 3% 38 x 55 354% x 25% 21 50 
o % e- 41 x 60 38% x 27% 23 00 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each, 
° hb a2 17 X 21 15 x19 $8 00 
Z i “coe » eOS 18 x23 8 50 
= a oe + 24X29 22 X27 9 00 
z(* - 26 34 23% X 31% 9 5° 
$ < Sy eo cve 29242 26% x 30% 10 00 
a | 6, coe Una 29% x 44% II 00 
: ( , a - 3238 3234 x 48% 2 00 
se) 8, . - 38x55 354 x 52% 13 00 
m r 1 x 60 384% x57% * 14 00 ‘ 
9» . 4 3° X 57 4 er ee 
Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASE, 
x No. Size each, over all, Size each, inside, Price each - 
z ( SB seas, B97 E88 15 x19 $5 00 
i> «+ s & Gene 18 x 23 5 50 
% 
=? 3, eee ce 24X29 22 x27 6 00 
ie rs 26 x 34 23% x 31% 6 50 
pe oe ° 29 X 42 26% x 30% 7 50 
et & «2. wes 290% x 44% 8 vo 
zQ 7 ++++ 35X5t 324% x 48% 9 00 
Ss S scosnu Bee 35% x52% 10 00 
Sere: 38% x57% II 00 
News Chase. 
y No. Size each, over all, Bize each, inside Price each. 
z ( tp «ee 6 3728 1s x19 $5 00 
—a Ww «ee se’ SRS 8 x23 6 00 
z / 3 «© + «+ © 24% 29 22 X27 7 00 
: ( i «ssc, OR 23% x 31% 8 00 
Bi S esses B9zQ8 26% x 39% 9 00 
y SG «ses PRS 29% x 44% 10 00 
Z % caes, BES 32% x 48% 11 00 
5 8 2 ee + 38X55 354% x 52% 12 00 
x ethet 
Do «cre xb 354% x57% 13 00 


STL 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5c. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the &ind of Chase ~~ the inside and outside dimensions of , 
each, and the width of crossbars.———-When Chases are ordered to be made HEAVirx than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. R. 8. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 
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W. D. WILSON & CO. 
PRINTING IN 


MANUFACTURERS, 





325 PEARL STREET, (Aarper’s Building), 


NEW YORE. 





W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED. INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 







NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE, 


ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make or to maintain. A// expense ceases when engine is stopped 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Messrs. SCHLEICHER, SChUMM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BirMINGHAM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many good qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. We run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as @ gi/?. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 





Messrs. ScHitEicHEeR, ScnumM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Purtapevenia, December 14th, 1878. 
GenTLeMEN : Having one of the “Otto Silent Gas Engines,” of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has no equal; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day, according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 





Over 2,000 engines in use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& CoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 3045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


































































































THE BEST 


Lapor-Saving METAL FURNITURE 


PUT UP IN 





FONTS OF 25, 50 AND 100 POUNDS, 


—AaT— 


TWENTY-FIvE CENTS I PER Pounp. 


~~ 40r +o —— 





In the ,o and roo pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 10 ems Pica in width, and from 4 to ‘50 ems Pica 





ength. 
In the 25-pound fonts, the pieces run from 2 to 1o ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length : 
1 
{ 
} 
} 
} 


iH 
1 
He 

In this Furniture the ends of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much mo | ‘| 


durable than the ola-style open-end Furniture. p 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasure to the printer, it is so accurately made and smooth 
finished. 





R. S. MENAMIN, 





517 and 519 Min or Street, ih 
PHILADELPHIH: | 


{ 
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2” LARGEST PAPER HOUSE IN AMERICA.” 
SS | 
==PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, ~ 
: BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
MAP PUBLISHERS, 
: COTTON AND WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
HARDWARE DEALERS, 
SEEDSMEN, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. 
>] 






































Orders by Mail Filled with Care. Samples Sent on Solicitation, | 





ae kya Fae a4 A 
>> DO i CG << 


J.G. DITMAN & CO., 
30, 32 & 34 South Sixth Street, ; 
PHILADELPHIA. 


a" JAYNE STREET, e 





























